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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 

(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 



BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Ferdinand v. Richthofens Vorlesungen und AUgemeine Sied- 
lungs-und Verkehrsgeographie. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
Dr. Otto Schliiter. pp. 16 and 353, Sketch-maps and Illustrations. D. Reimer. 
Berlin, 1908. M. 10. 

These lectures have been edited by Dr. Schliiter as an historic document, from 
the year 1891, and not as a contribution to the modern science of geography. 
They were published as an illustration of Richthofen's method of geographic 
thought and doctrine. This purpose is made distinct in the preface and disarms 
criticism that would otherwise be inevitable. But the purpose is one that shows 
more respect to the master than to geography. To students of earth-lore who 
were not so fortunate as to have the great student of China as teacher this is not 
wholly satisfactory. Thirty-five pages of race-classification, for instance, on the 
basis of straight or curly hair was original with Friedrich Muller in 1873. Here 
they are of little interest. The mass of readers will recognize that the volume is 
a memorial one and not for them. Geography is presented as a vast mass of 
interesting facts about the earth and its inhabitants. That Richthofen cared more 
for completeness than connection is the strongest impression the book makes on 
the present reviewer. Thus, in the course of an analysis of Settlements, irrigation 
is introduced as a step in the development of agriculture and much is said about 
it, but no word appears to relate it to the geography of agricultural lands, the 
best of which impose the labor of clearing the forest. "Irrigation," says Penck, 
"is the easiest way to introduce agriculture for it avoids the difficult task of clear- 
ing the forest"; and so agriculture, New and Old World alike, begins in the 
semi-arid. 

How does man occupy the earth and how does the earth guide his movements? 
Man is the variable, Earth the constant in all the formulae — is a note that recurs. 
The Indian lives in wretchedness in the same American landscape where the 
Anglo-Saxon is prosperous and has leisure. The Tropics could support a dense 
population but tropic man rests when his labors have procured him bare susten- 
ance. "The domination of the tropics by the races of the Temperate Zone is a 
necessity for humanity and will be more so as the World's inhabitants become 
more numerous" (p. 160). The white man is needed to make the black man work. 
"Civilized man is a product of his environment and his own powers of work." 

Attention is called to two groups of dense population in west Europe and 
southeast Asia, containing two-thirds of Mankind on a tenth of the Earth's sur- 
face, while a great strip of nearly empty desert lies between, from the Sahara 
across Central Asia. North America has a group of some density in the south- 
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east, South America only strips and patches of a population that is thin at the 
most. 

Of the races which are classified as straight and curly haired, the "Germans" 
are limited to the parts of the earth beyond the tropics, the Mediterranean people 
to the tropics and belts close to them, but the American-Mongolian group thrives 
from pole to equator. Also, whatever selection has done to man, this race pre- 
serves its color, cheekbones and hair in every climate. Probably the characters 
are very old. 

Life spread from North to South. Man appeared in America in the Pliocene 
(Becker, p. 82). Among the great languages, English is seen to be fitly a "world 
language for trade and intercourse" (p. 102). Linguistic, political and religious 
groups are described as facts. No claim of geographic character is made. 

Permanent settlements come later than fishing and hunting. Fishing often 
encourages a fixed abode. Nomadism does not necessarily precede agriculture, 
but does imply private property in tent and flocks at a time when the land may 
not be regarded as property. We know nothing of how primitive man lived (p. 
123). We can never know whether men had developed speech before they 
separated (p. 127). Pottery was not known to man before the races separated 
for the Polynesians knew nothing of it (p. 127)". Fire, weaving and the making 
of tools of bone or stone were known at the start. 

Division of labor appeared with agriculture, but some agriculture accom- 
panied even hunting and the labor was divided. There are occasional notes of 
geographic connection. Early agriculture must have had its beginnings in 
sheltered nooks among the mountains and not on the exposed open plains. Prob- 
ably the sites were those where hunting and fishing were not good (p. 152). 
Agriculture is supposed to originate in the casual germination of stored up fruit 
and grain. In the Tropics, nature offers so little resistance to agriculture that 
man gains little power of overcoming it. Europe had to wait for its full agrir 
cultural use for men who had acquired great powers of overcoming resistance. 

Garden culture with irrigation is the type of agriculture that supports the 
greatest independent populations, as in Asia. Extensive agriculture, using much 
knowledge of plants and machinery, is developed only in Europe; America and 
Australia have hardly begun! Such notes of European complacency are rare in 
the book, and China is often rated high, as in the case of the wheelbarrow, built 
by the Celestials so as to take the load on the axle and not in the "stupid" 
European way. 

The account of horse, ass and mule is interesting, as also the account of 
transportation up to steam, which is barely touched for land or sea, save to say 
that the latter has less modified earlier methods than the locomotive. 

Place locations are put by the author in closer relation to features of the earth. 
Berlin is at a narrowing of the river at an island with high shores making the 
best crossing over what elsewhere are marshes. Similarly Cologne is at the last 
high bank along the Rhine. London is said to be rather a reloading place for sea 
traffic than a point where land traffic and sea traffic meet. Richthofen does not 
seem to perceive that cities of the magnitude of even Paris or Berlin grow up only 
on plains of considerable extent. 

Sea ports are best at the head of bays that reach into the continents. Bom- 
bay is a great port, Calcutta too, and supported by the great river on which it 
stands, but the author says nothing of the populous plains of that river and how 
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they back it up. The book is a great collection of interesting items that figure 
in geography and many of them are shown to be related to the earth. 

Mark Jefferson. 

Tahiti. Memoirs of Ariitaimai e Marama of Eimeo Teriirere of Tooarai 
Teriinui of Tahiti Tauraatua i Amo. 196 pp., and Map. Henry Adams, 
Paris, 1901. 

How is it that the interesting memories of Ariitaimai, of the best blood of 
Tahiti, daughter of the high igods, after all these years have come to light in 
English and from Paris. Only at the climax of her life do we find any recog- 
nition of the work of an assisting hand, and then only so much as may be implied 
in the single sentence "I repeat it in my own words which are more lifelike than 
any that an editor could use." 

A quarter of a century ago Mrs. Salmon was the most interesting figure in the 
eyes of all such as sought to know more of Tahiti than could be seen along the 
Broom Road or in the gay glitter of Papeete. She was the last of a great race, 
the greatest race of her folk, the one survivor of four lines of masterful chiefs. 
Not in Tahiti was there a mate for her, she chose an Englishman and never 
regretted her choice, and her son Tati Salmon carries her nobility undiluted. 
To those for whom she chose to permit acquaintance to be warmed by courtly 
intimacy she was a mine of information as to the present and the long past of 
her people. Those who have had the pleasure of hearing her words will be dis- 
appointed to find that with her the pen is far short of the tongue. 

The most instant value of these memoirs lies in the check upon the blunders of 
the early voyagers. Beginning with Wallis and the discovery of Tahiti in 1767 
she brings names to the correct spelling, yet there are many which have evaded 
even her ingenuity. However this is not the case with Wallis's "my princess, or 
rather queen" whose name he never knew, although he was dissolved in tears at 
their parting. Cook discovered her to be Oberea, and Mrs. Salmon is in a 
position to give her name truly, for she was her aunt Purea. If for nothing else 
the work would be valuable as enabling us to elaborate a series of satisfactory 
footnotes to Cook, Forster, Hawkesworth and the missionary voyage of the Duff. 
This holds good beyond mere names, the good lady explains much that was a 
mystery to the early voyagers. 

But Ariitaimai supplies a greater puzzle of her own. Mrs. Salmon was very 
wise in the lore of her race, she was a library of tradition and genealogy. On 
the other hand the writer of these memoirs is at fault in all the history which is 
not set down in print in foreign works. At the beginning of chapter xv it is 
written: "but as I come to the dark ages of our history, between 1800 and 1815, I 
find a want of records and traditions that shows how narrowly our family must 
have escaped the fate of almost every other chiefly race." The gap is in the 
European accounts of Tahiti, the period in which the London missionaries had 
fled for life; such a gap can scarcely be conceived to exist for the Mrs. Salmon 
known to us. It is hard to understand. 

The frame of mind of the writer of these memoirs is wholly European, the 
thought is not Polynesian at all, the writer writes of Tahitian affairs as one who 
comprehends from without imperfectly inward and not as one to whom all these 
things are known from childhood. This holds good not only of the early parts 



